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Compared with the Greek and Latin fields, the systematic study of the concept of 
textual criticism in classical India has made little progress, despite the quality of work 
produced by specialists . 1 And yet research of this nature would probably lead, paradox¬ 
ically, to a clearer formulation of the aims and methods of modern critical editions of 
Indian texts. 

Did the traditional Indian world know the concept of critical edition? The ques¬ 
tion seems naive, but modern scholars are not unanimous in the answer they give to it. 
There are three possible positions. The first, which is inclined to say no, holds that amend¬ 
ments made to texts in the transmission process are a priori contrary to the ideals of 
modern philology. We simply need to apply the methods currently in use for western 
literature. According to the second, which is not so sceptical, some Indian classical 
methods do mirror those of the western-style critical edition then considered as an 
honouring and flattering credential. The third view, which is more pragmatic, maintains 
that, if there was indeed a traditional Indian textual criticism, its basic aim was not to 
reconstruct the text in its original form as the author conceived it (despite his own 
possible copying mistakes), but to settle on the 'best' version or the one the author 
should have written . 2 This position appears the most promising, even if it requires 
some modification. 

This article explores the more general question as to whether or not textual criticism 
existed in classical India. Without claiming to provide even the outlines of a definitive 
conclusion, it aims to discover the present state of knowledge and open a debate with a 
view to stimulating future research. With this in mind it will draw almost exclusively on 
Sanskrit texts and will not include the Islamic book, and this will of course limit the scope 
of its remarks. 


Written transmission in India 

Let us briefly review some of the conditions in which writings were transmitted in clas¬ 
sical India. Compared with oral transmission, writing enjoyed relatively low prestige . 3 In 
the chain running from the author to his audience, the manuscript was a much weaker 
link in India than in the western tradition. Two well known texts are a good illustration of 
this, each in its own way, since the forms of oral transmission that were the channel were 
of very different kinds. The first text is the R gveda, which was transmitted orally without 
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alteration over 25 centuries thanks to a set of mnemonic techniques known only to certain 
groups of brahmins: and so the faithfulness of the spoken Vedic word far surpassed that 
of written transmission. By contrast, the other text, the epic of the Mahabhdrata (.Mbh ), 
which varied with the bards who recited it, is crammed with grammatical errors and 
defies modern methods of critical editing. 4 

It is true that the 'book' as object did sometimes take on a certain importance; Hindu 
and Buddhist texts prescribe the cult of the book. 5 The concept of the precious book 
developed in particular in Jainism and Buddhism, even if the manuscript's beautiful 
calligraphy sometimes masked a text of deplorable philological quality. In the politico- 
legal field the written text had an important part to play as a witness. Indian law treatises 
assess the authenticity of documents by their state of preservation, their veracity and the 
authorities they quote. 6 The existence of forged epigraphs (on stone and metal plaques) 
also confirms the legal role of the archive. 7 Carved on temple walls, royal edicts are 
intended to last as long as the heavenly planets. But these, after all, are specific types of 
written text. As far as the bulk of Indian religious and profane literature is concerned, 
teaching and interpretation by the master and the scholar ran alongside written trans¬ 
mission. The voice of living authority was valued more highly than the written text. It 
was the basis on which the choice was made as to which teachings were chosen. We shall 
return to this point below. 

Other factors, mentioned by Indian texts themselves (cf. infra), contributed materially 
to the corruption and rearrangement of texts received in manuscript form. The poor 
physical conditions in which manuscripts were kept required them to be copied quite 
frequently throughout most of the sub-continent: poplar bark was not very tolerant 
of excessive heat or humidity, and palm leaf did not resist humidity and insects. 8 The 
use of insecticides somewhat prolonged the life of paper manuscripts. In general ancient 
Indian or Indian-type manuscripts are rare, despite the antiquity of Sanskrit literature. 
The oldest come from Central Asia, Afghanistan and Kashmir and go back to the first 
(perhaps) 9 to fifth century. It is not until the tenth to eleventh century that the number 
of surviving manuscripts from the sub-continent becomes substantial. They come from 
the north (including Nepal). In the south of the sub-continent, as far as I am aware, the 
oldest manuscripts go back to the sixteenth century, except for a few from the twelfth 
century. 10 

Manuscript transmission was highly dependent on the cultural and religious situation. 
Rapid destruction of manuscripts had two possible outcomes, according to the vitality of 
the tradition to which the text belonged. If the tradition was stable or spreading, the fact 
that its texts were often copied increased the risk of alteration. If it was declining, all its 
written records went the same way. This is why we have very few Buddhist manuscripts 
from the sub-continent, apart from the Himalayan area: although Buddhism started in 
India, it had almost disappeared there by the fourteenth century. Similarly, the writings of 
certain sects are known to us only through quotations from them in the surviving texts 
of other philosophical or religious movements. Intellectual fashion also influenced the 
decline or alternatively the growth in the number of manuscripts of a text. This was the 
case when, within a single discipline, one text replaced another in the same role: in logic 
the Tarkasamgraha replaced the Tarkabhasa, which had been the most popular basic text 
previously, with the result that today we have few manuscripts of and commentaries on 
the latter. 
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The ideal of the faithful copy 

Indian 'textual criticism' occurred at the copying stage itself and when the copy was 
revised, as we shall see below. But we shall look first at the most common situation, 
where the scribe prepared a copy with the intention of being as faithful as possible to the 
original. When the task was completed, he would protest, like his western counterpart, 
that he had copied the manuscript just as he had read it. 11 The reproduction of the 
received text consists in theory of two phases: copying and revision. 

Before he even began copying, the good scribe, according to the Danasagdra, should 
choose the 'best' manuscript and read it through several times. 12 The copyist ( lekhaka ) was 
either the future reader of the new copy or a professional scribe. The future reader might 
be a student producing a trial copy (with the risk of error that implied) or a master who 
would occasionally amend the text as he was copying (but this is a case we shall examine 
later). As far as professional scribes were concerned, they sometimes belonged to the 
kdyastha caste (who were very frequently employed by the state administration). Accord¬ 
ing to the Kdvyamimdmsd, a manual on how to write poetry, the author employed profes¬ 
sional scribes to reproduce his work. 13 Sometimes the copy was not made from a manuscript 
but from dictation; this alone may explain the recurring errors in certain manuscripts: if 
he suffered from defective hearing or was unable to distinguish certain phonemes, the 
copyist would systematically transcribe one sound as another. 

To the extent that the scribe was trying to produce as faithful a copy as possible, the 
changes he introduced into the text were accidental: haplographs, transposed or repeated 
words or syllables, letters or syllables confused with others that were pronounced or 
written similarly, words or phrases incorrectly split. His mistakes sometimes arose from 
linguistic ignorance. They were also due in some cases to the poor physical quality of the 
original manuscript. When he could not read it, the copyist left a gap (expecting to fill it 
later) or put in some horizontal dashes one after the other. Or else, if he was less con¬ 
scientious, he did neither and simply left out the illegible text. The script used was occasion¬ 
ally conducive to confusion; in nagari the shape of ta and na are quite similar, as are 
va and ba. Local language peculiarities affected the copying of Sanskrit texts too. Thus 
Sanskrit manuscripts from Bengal often confuse the three sibilants ga, s a, and s a, and even 
more often va and ba. Transliteration from one script to another caused some problems: 
similar or identical written symbols had a phonetic value in garada script different from 
what they had in nagari script. 14 

The phase after copying proper was theoretically revision, but this was often 
omitted in practice. According to the Danasagdra, the scribe was supposed to compare 
his finished version with the original, particularly for conjunct consonants, vowel length, 
nasalizations shown as dots ( bindu ), and voiceless spirant called visarga. 15 According to 
another text, the copyist carried out the revision with the assistance of a reader who 
read aloud ( vacaka , pathaka, kathaka)} 6 Thakur says a reviser, called grantha-dhdraka, cor¬ 
rected the mistakes made by those declaiming the texts either as they recited or on their 
manuscripts. 17 

Corrections made on sheets of paper manuscripts 18 are easy to spot. The revision is 
often in a different handwriting from the copyist's. We shall not linger over the detail of 
this work: syllables, words or sentences taken out (with crossing out, circling, bracketing 
or underlining with dashes) and, if necessary, the correct form written in; often a marker 
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in the main text and a correction sometimes added between the lines, but more frequently 
in the margin or on extra sheets. 19 These are only a few of the techniques used. 

Even the revision of a copy claiming to be faithful to an original occasionally makes an 
attempt at textual criticism, and consciously departs from the received manuscript. Thus, 
on some manuscripts, passages can be found that have been crossed out and replaced 
even though a priori they do not contain any philological error or any failure of semantic 
coherence. In fact these interventions are the expression of a wish to modify directly the 
very meaning of the text. 


Intentional alteration of the text: general remarks 

The practice of traditional Indian textual criticism contrasts with the ideal of the faithful 
copy. The principle of absolute respect for the text as received gives way to the intention 
to examine it and to alter it if that seems necessary. All texts, be they from the field of 
belles-lettres, religion or technical matters, underwent intentional modifications of vary¬ 
ing numbers in the course of their transmission. 20 What are the characteristic features of 
ancient Indian textual criticism? Some of its methods occasionally come close to modern 
techniques, for instance when they emphasize the need to consider the context of the 
passage, as well as the economy and overall shape of the work in the choice of readings, 
as the Nandipurana instructs should be done. 21 But the search for the original text is not its 
primary aim. When ancient Indian scholars chose a reading from among those that had 
been handed down, their purpose was not so much to rediscover what the author wrote 
or meant to write as to get a 'correct' text. Even if they sometimes claimed the reverse, 
they most often idealized the original author and rejected as inauthentic a phrase or 
passage that did not conform to the standards in vogue, or they justified defective read¬ 
ings by using convoluted erudite arguments. 

The scholars of classical India took up two positions, the first in favour of preserving 
readings as received, the second in favour of altering them where there was good reason. 
The topical maxim: 'It is necessary to consider the situation of what is there' ( sthitasya 
gatig cintanii/d) led to a preference for interpretation over alteration. It exhorts the reader 
or commentator to explain the reading as received, rather than correct it. This was a 
double-edged sword which, although it meant that justified lectio difficilior were pre¬ 
served, also perpetuated recent errors and lent them the lustre of ancient readings. 

A different, but not completely contradictory, approach was the readiness to modify 
when the power of meaning prevailed over the reading as received. 22 The culture of the 
readers or audience determined how this maxim should be applied. Where it was purist 
but open to the possibility of change, it would preserve lectio difficilior as far as possible, 
using scholarly exegesis, other examples, comparisons, little known rules of grammar. 
Where it was popular, it tended to leave out all the phrases that were a little difficult. 23 
But in general, apart from certain sacred texts, whose rigorous modes of delivery contri¬ 
buted to better preservation, the frequency with which copies were made promoted 'cor¬ 
rection' of corruptions and the transformation of a lectio difficilior into a lectio facilior. 
Unlike the case of Greek, these two positions, the concern to preserve and the desire to 
standardize, as they became stronger, did not crystallize into two schools, one of them 
more 'Pergamene' and the other more 'Alexandrian'. 24 
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The choice of readings was very seldom based on the ideals of modern textual criti¬ 
cism. It was sometimes justified by aesthetic, philosophical, literary or other arguments, a 
few examples of which are given below. However, even when objective criteria were 
invoked, the choice followed the scribe's or the commentator's own wishes. 

The same type of criterion might be used to justify preservation or change, depending 
on the context. Thus the argument consisting in the notion of traditional transmission 
(parampard ), for example, sometimes supported a reading considered to be ancient (even 
if was in fact recent) and sometimes legitimated an alteration that was endorsed by the 
living master's teaching {guru , dcarya, upadhydya) 25 , whether he was religious or profane, 
since his word carried more weight even than the manuscript. 


Intentional changes to a new copy 

Scholars of classical India modified a received text on two occasions: when it was copied 
and when a commentary was produced. We shall disregard the case of the bad copy, 
which was quite frequent: accidentally or half intentionally the scribe introduced altera¬ 
tions, as Indian commentators note (cf. infra). We shall refer here only to intentional 
alterations. Rather than the scribe's ideal, the faithful copy, the Indian scholar preferred 
the ideal of the correct text. It is true that the distinction is not always as clear in practice: 
even when the scribe claimed to be seeking the ideal of the faithful copy, he often con¬ 
sidered himself erudite enough to make any changes that seemed necessary to him (cf. 
supra). But we shall not discuss these nuances. 

A faithfully copied manuscript did not always satisfy the Indian scholar. When he 
prepared or had someone prepare a new copy of a text, he was able to carry out an 
intellectual exercise that we could call textual criticism, during which the text as received 
partially disappeared, becoming in fact a new edition. No literary genre was protected 
from these alterations. Collections of legends, manuals of behaviour, philosophical trea¬ 
tises, devotional literature, gnomic and didactic works were particular targets. The changes 
cannot be identified physically, only by critical study, this time in the modern sense of the 
term. 

We shall briefly point to just a few aspects of the topic. Scholars, who were sometimes 
scribes, omitted the readings that they considered grammatically or stylistically defective, 
but that in fact were likely to be original or close to the originals, in favour of readings 
they considered correct and sensible. Sometimes they also substituted certain words for 
others in order to avoid a hypermetrism, a solecism, unusual or archaic terms or turns of 
phrase, or else with an eye to improving a complex construction or making a passage 
easier to follow. 

With their successive copies, scholar scribes normally developed works from the textus 
simplicior into the ornatior. Classical India preferred the inclusive to the exclusive text, 
even if the coherence of the work suffered. 26 During the copying process, the scribe 
occasionally or frequently included marginalia in the text proper: glosses, variants, addi¬ 
tions. He sometimes incorporated the actors' didascaliae into the main text, or else read¬ 
ing from another recension, especially when a well-known commentator approved it. 27 
This occurs quite often in the Mbh and gives rise to contradictions in the narrative. Thus 
in Mbh 1, 116, 31, when king Pandu, who has died in the forest, is being cremated, his wife 
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Madri climbs on to the funeral pyre; but later, at 1, 117, 30, it says that the bodies are 
brought back to the Kuru capital before the funeral. 28 Indeed the presence of contradic¬ 
tory passages in the same text may be the inspiration for interpolations whose purpose is 
to reduce too glaring contradictions. 29 

When they are added skilfully, interpolations are hard to spot. They often occur in 
varying guises, adding terms that complete a list, or moral maxims, repeating earlier 
stories or speeches, etc. Philosophical or religious movements incorporated doctrinal inter¬ 
polations into literary texts, as the Ramanuja school did into the epic of Rdmayana. 30 

At the far end of the spectrum is the creation of a fake: the rewriting of a text or the 
composition of a pastiche. There are many instances. A substantial number of texts were 
incorrectly attributed to famous authors. Pundits did not hesitate to rewrite works that 
were thought to have disappeared: when E. Hultzsch, a western Indianist, was looking 
for the manuscript of a commentary by Sayana (fourteenth century) referred to by tradi¬ 
tion, an Indian scholar suggested he might write the commentary. Another well-known 
India specialist, Biihler, mentions the partial rewriting of the Nilamata. The maharaja of 
Kashmir had asked the pundit Sahebram to prepare a fair copy of the text. As the begin¬ 
ning was missing from all the manuscripts he consulted, the pundit rewrote it, thus 
supplying the sole complete text. This version nearly got away with being recognized as 
the only acceptable one, since all the other pundits in the region considered it much better 
than the versions in the existing manuscripts! 31 


The use of manuscripts by commentators 

However, it is only modern research that has shed light on these intentional interventions 
in the manuscript transmission. By comparison the commentary, the second important 
source of information on textual criticism in classical India, has the advantage of express¬ 
ing directly Indian ideas on this subject. Interpreters often justified the readings they 
preferred and mentioned, in the main text or their own commentary, the readings they 
rejected, thus assisting considerably in the preservation of texts: the more a work was 
commented on, the more this limited the number of alterations made to it. But this 
apparent advantage had a downside: readings that were neither retained nor rejected and 
that the commentary did not discuss were often forgotten. Furthermore, because the 
practice of commentary was a selective one (that is, affecting certain texts or genres more 
than others), it had uneven consequences for the pace of development of texts. 

The commentaries' frequent remarks about the diversity of readings prove that their 
authors were in the habit of consulting several manuscripts or talking to other scholars. 
Quite often commentators make critical observations about the manuscripts before them. 
They say they have made comparisons in order to 'improve' the text. Thus Anandatirtha, 
a commentator on the Mbh, emphasizes 32 the fact that scribes and other commentators 
have added or removed passages, or else have replaced one line with another, depending 
on their school of thought or out of ignorance. He adds that, having examined manu¬ 
scripts from different regions, he will say (that is, write) exactly what the original author, 
Vyasa, wrote. A Mbh commentator and 'editor', Nilakanfha (seventeenth century), claimed 
to have compared manuscripts of the epic from different regions of India in order to get 
what he thought were the best readings. 33 Using the northern version of the epic, he also 
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incorporated many passages from the southern version into the section entitled 
Adiparvan. 34 

Commentators assess the age of manuscripts, as 'ancient', 'too ancient' ( purdtana , pracina), 
'contemporary' (samprata) or a manuscript whose text is 'in vogue' ( vartamdna ). They 
make observations about their country of origin, indicating the region they come from or 
noting less precisely something like 'from another region' ( degdntara). They express an 
opinion on their authenticity: 'authentic' ( satpustaka ) or traditionally accepted ( cirantana , 
literally 'for a long time'). 

It is sometimes difficult to decide whether these different remarks refer to what the text 
is written on or the text itself. The note 'worn' ( jirna ) of course means the material alone. 
But the commentators'assessment sometimes seems to refer to both the text and the 
manuscript: some observe that the manuscript is so corrupted that its text cannot be 
corrected or that, because of the poor quality of the manuscript, only the original author 
could say what the true reading was, an admission of impotence. 35 

The notion of pdtha, 'reading', which is more limited but more precise, refers only to 
the text. Commentators quote 'other readings' ( pathdntara ), 'variants' (patha-bheda). Their 
remarks concern whether readings are common or rare: 'occasionally found reading' 
(kvdcitkah pdthah), 'seen in some manuscripts' ( kesucit kogesu dr Siam) ? b They are also about 
their age, and the fact that they are recent does not necessarily mean they are rejected. 
Some readings only appear 'here and there and in old manuscripts' ( kvacit kvacit 
pracmakogesuca), 37 some 'in contemporary manuscripts' ( idanintanakogesu). The latter would 
therefore be readings in vogue, a concept that seems to differ from 'new' ( ddhunika) 
reading (or 'new invention', adhunikakalpita ). 38 Should we understand this new reading as 
a conjecture of relative value as an authority, although unsupported by any manuscript? 
Finally mention must be made of the distinction drawn between traditional readings 
(; pamkta , s ampradayika) and non-traditional ones (apamkta). 39 

The appeal to the usage most commonly found in manuscripts often favours change at 
the expense of preservation. According to Abhinavagupta commenting on the Ndtyagastra, 
a certain passage is placed later in some manuscripts, but he opts to put it earlier, follow¬ 
ing the usage manuscripts more generally adopt. 40 This type of editorial choice certainly 
encourages the dismissal of older lessons. Commentators sometimes mention, without 
criticizing them, readings that differ from the one selected, or even contradict it, which is 
often equivalent to acknowledging implicitly that they have a certain validity or finding 
the difference in reading of secondary importance. Commentators frequently report the 
existence of a reading that must be rejected (ksantavya) as erroneous: they talk of 'faulty 
readings' (apapatha), 'interpolations' ( praksipta ), transposed words. 41 Then they sometimes 
use philosophical, grammatical and other arguments, applied to variants, or even to the 
organization of the text that is the subject of their commentary: for instance the philo¬ 
sophical schools break up certain aphorisms of the Brdhmasutra differently. In these situ¬ 
ations the unacceptability of the readings has less to do with mechanical causes, so to 
speak, than with doctrinal reasons or diverging approaches. 

The 'copyist's mistake' ( lekhakadosa) or, less frequently, the 'copy's mistake' ( lekhanadosa) 
is one of the main reasons invoked by commentators to justify altering a text. In their 
view the error arises from the 'carelessness' ( pramada ) or 'ignorance' ( bhrama ) of the scribe, 
who is sometimes called a 'bad copyist' ( kulekhaka , more often than asallekhaka). According 
to commentators, it stems from the autograph manuscript, or else from the ones we might 
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call apographs, or even from recent copies. Indeed, it is said, occasionally the author 
himself or the first scribe added a useless reading ( sampdtdyata ). Subsequent copyists per¬ 
petuated the first scribe's error ( prathamalekhakabhrama ). Or else contemporary copyists 
(adhunika, iddnintana) are responsible for the mistake. 42 

The 'mistakes' attributed to scribes are considered as either intentional interventions in 
the text or unintentional errors. It may be a case of a correction (which the manuscript 
being copied requires) incorporated in the wrong place, or an omission (the text omitted 
is said to have 'disappeared', nasta, bhrasta). Interpolations are of several types: either the 
inclusion of an extra passage ( adhika ) which is not in the original, or else the introduction 
of a marginal gloss or a comment in the main text. 43 

Commentators also point out misprints due to misreading, in particular of similar 
letters ( aksarasatnydt ) which are in fact distinct. 44 Indeed Ksirasvamin makes an interesting 
remark about the Lexicon of Amara. The author of this work, Amara, is supposed to have 
made the term bdla-tanaya, which literally means 'young son', synonymous with khadira, 
the name for a species of tree. According to Ksirasvamin, bdla-tanaya comes from the 
misreading bdla-putra, 'young son', for bdla-pattra, which means 'small-leaved', one of the 
characteristics of the tree khadira. 45 

The scholars of classical India also observe that local palaeographic traditions tend to 
give rise to errors. For example, in malayalam manuscripts in the Prakit language they 
point out the possibility of confusion related to the bindu, a circular graphic sign. When 
it comes before a consonant the bindu makes it double; when it is placed in a higher 
position, it marks a nasalization which should be pronounced before the consonant. A 
slight difference in its position (in the position of the bindu) alters the text: amka and akka 
are often indistinguishable in manuscripts of this type. 46 


Towards a study of Indian textual criticism by literary genre? 

The conscious inclination to change or preserve also varies according to the types of text 
studied. Traditional scholars were less restrained in criticizing works in the belles lettres 
genre, which had a restricted social influence, than religious works. The range of criteria 
governing choice of readings and their relative hierarchical position depended on the 
discipline at issue: although grammatical criteria were applied to both philosophy and 
poetry, the criterion of logical coherence was more important in the former field, for 
example. Is it necessary then to distinguish between several Indian textual criticisms 
according to literary genre? 

In fact the usefulness of such a distinction is relative. The same commentator, espe¬ 
cially when he specialized in several disciplines, made use of very different arguments 
from one page to another; he used whatever occurred to him. Furthermore, in each field 
the hierarchy of criteria varied according to the work. If grammatical standardization was 
often less strict in the tantric or agamic genre, which gave it the reputation of being 
'ungrammatical', the Sanskrit of several works in this genre, such as the Tantrasamuccaya, 
for instance, is in a highly literary style. 

Let us look at a few concrete examples. Texts of a technical nature, treatises on the fine 
arts, for example, were very often subject to interpolation under the influence of local 
practices. First an attempt was made to interpret the text rather than modify it: a term 
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that normally meant 'saffron' would refer to a different plant that gave colour in a region 
where saffron did not grow. But this method had its limits. So when the stock of possible 
explanations was exhausted, the scribe or reviser replaced the original term with another 
that was closer to local conditions and was commonly used, by reworking the sentence if 
necessary. 

Religious texts reveal both conservatism and change. Conservatism managed deliber¬ 
ately to resist the application of the grammatical rules most in use, as the example of the 
sacred formulae called mantra demonstrates. A good pronunciation of the mantra often 
over-rides its meaning. Thus we find the commentator Haradatta, who is glossing a text 
from the apastambiya school to which he belonged, intentionally maintaining grammati¬ 
cally defective forms of certain mantras because it was the very forms he heard recited 
that he considered standard. 47 

Many ritual works of the agama and tantra type contain archaic readings that the most 
common classical grammatical usage would consider incorrect. But the most erudite 
commentators maintained these readings without the slightest hesitation. They felt that 
because it was the god himself who had uttered the text, his words must obey special 
grammatical rules. 48 According to them, the apparently 'incorrect' form was in fact chdndasa, 
that is, 'archaic', and as such fell outside ordinary rules. 49 Or else, they said, ungrammatical 
readings were intended to confound pedants. 50 This tendency to preserve archaic read¬ 
ings accords with the criteria used by western critical editing which, as a matter of 
principle, gives the original text priority, even if it appears faulty, compared to what is 
grammatically correct when the text's logic and general composition require it. 51 

However, in religious texts, change often prevailed over conservatism, under the 
influence of various factors: linguistic standardization, a master's interpretation, social 
pressure, sectarian attitude. Examples are legion. 

So these religious text were often amended according to the average level of grammat¬ 
ical knowledge of the time, which is why archaic lessons have been lost. This attitude is 
the reverse of the one we have just mentioned with reference to agama and tantra, but is 
also to be found in those texts. Masters and religious authorities revised and set ritual 
rules. A work dating from earlier than the tenth century mentions that there are experts 
who are both scribes and revisers of old manuscripts: 'They make conjectures about the 
correct meaning ( vastuvicarana)' of corrupted passages. 52 

The social or ritual environment frequently determined changes in the texts. According 
to whether or not the region practised a certain rite, manuscripts of the same text may 
contain or not contain a chapter describing it. Or, and this is a well-known example, a 
mantra of the R gveda was altered to legitimate sati, the self-immolation of widows on a 
pyre: the falsification rests on the common graphical confusion between the ligatures gn 
and gr: agne h replaced agre in the original phrase a rohantu janayo yonim agre, changing the 
meaning of 'Let the women mount upon the (proper) place in the beginning' into 'Let the 
women mount into the seat of fire', that is, on to a pyre. 53 

Sects and religious schools altered texts to adapt them to their articles of faith or 
practices. Vedanta Deqika (thirteenth to fourteenth century) criticized priests who intro¬ 
duced passages denigrating an opposing sect into ancient works. 54 Vadirajatirtha (six¬ 
teenth century) protested against changes to texts, whether additions or omissions, which 
were intentionally made to adapt the text to a sectarian ideology. 55 Buddhism provides a 
large number of similar examples. Interpolations into some of its texts bear witness to the 
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appropriation of one tradition's (the Hinayana tradition) literature by another later one 
(the Mahayana tradition): mahayana passages were added to the Divydvadana as it was 
handed down. This phenomenon is sometimes evident in the heterogeneity of the lan¬ 
guage used. Indeed, the individuals who transmitted certain Buddhist texts gradually 
substituted Prakit terms for Sanskrit terms, or the reverse, depending on the period. 56 The 
same question of prakitization or hypersanskritization arises with some Vedic and Hindu 
texts, for instance, in collections of sacred formulae. 57 So it is often difficult for the modern 
editor to decide whether a certain form is an unintentional corruption of the original (or 
the text as it was at a particular period) or the result of a deliberate emendation. 58 

The religious adaptation of earlier texts is sometimes based on techniques which are 
common in belles-lettres. The Pdrgvabhyudaya by the Jain Jinasena (ninth century) borrowed 
sections of verses from the Meghaduta by Kalidasa (fourth or fifth century) and trans¬ 
formed this famous poem into a hagiography of Pargvanatha, a Jain saint. This method 
resembles a test which is familiar from poetry contests: 'completion of the unfinished 
verse' (samasyapurana), where the poet has to complete a fragment of a verse of poetry. 

Standardizing disciplines ( gdstra ) - so-called paninian grammar, rhetoric, poetics, drama¬ 
turgy - set parameters for the choice of readings in belles-lettres, but also in other fields, 
and although they were fairly objective, these parameters are not the ones used by modem 
textual criticism. And even then their objectivity is somewhat relative. It was dependent 
partly on the state of the discipline at a particular period and partly on the critic's level 
of education. 

The state of the discipline might cause certain rules to be applied anachronistically. 
Because old pronunciation rules had been forgotten, expressions were 'corrected' that 
were in fact not corrupted. In the R gveda the term grestha used to be pronounced as three 
syllables (*gray-istha). As this particular pronunciation disappeared, verse passages that 
required it were later considered metrically faulty and a filler syllable was added. 59 It is 
common to find such fillers inserted or to see a term substituted for another to make a 
metre which was considered regular. 

The scholar's level of education was crucially important. In belles-lettres the author's 
prestige did not prevent his 'errors' (dosa) from being criticized. Some works on poetics 
did not hesitate to assert that the judgement of the enlightened amateur, the sahrdaya, was 
more valid than that of the poet himself. As far as textual criticism is concerned, the 
choice of a good reading will also depend on the reader's literary sensitivity. Take for 
example the notion of 'suggested sense' ( dhvani), which is basic to Sanskrit poetics from 
Anandavardhana (ninth century?). Dhvani means that the idea, the poetic sentiment should 
not be expressed directly but suggested. This notion, which was cultivated in high liter¬ 
ary tradition, meant that certain lectio dijficilior were chosen over lectio facilior. So a pass¬ 
age from the Rdmayana (Sundarakanda, \, 165) 60 gives two readings, the first: gritndn idam, 
the second: prahasann idam. In fact it is the first reading that is the correct one, as the 
second ( prahasan, 'laughing') directly stresses the irony of the main protagonist, an obvi¬ 
ously clumsy feature in a passage that suggests this idea throughout. If this passage 
belonged to a text such as the Mbh, which is not very literary, one might hesitate. But it 
comes from the Rdmayana, the first great poetic work of classical Sanskrit literature. Here 
ancient literary criteria partly accord with those of modern textual criticism: the choice of 
reading is made not in relation to general criteria of correctness, but according to the 
characteristics of the text. 
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Conclusion 

Corruption and alteration of texts, these were the general trends. Alteration arose almost 
mechanically from the rapid rate at which texts were recopied. But two factors slowed it 
down: commentary and, only in the case of certain Vedic texts, the power and precision 
of oral transmission, which was then more reliable than written. Two opposite effects 
stem from confidence in the tradition: preservation of even erroneous readings and inten¬ 
tional changes made by commentator or scribe, acting on their own authority as indi¬ 
viduals considered qualified or believing themselves to be so. Alteration reveals ideologies 
and knowledge specific to a certain time. 

Indian textual criticism of the classical period did not aim at retrieving the original 
work (except as an idealized text), but aimed to provide a 'good' text. Its criteria depended 
on the audience and the textual field under consideration. Their use was variable, often 
arbitrary. Even when commentators occasionally mentioned the age of manuscripts or 
readings, they never attempted to establish precise chronologies for the history of the 
texts' transmission. The lack of a real historical perspective and a shared approach to 
questions to be resolved, but also the relatively low prestige of manuscripts for the trans¬ 
mission of texts, constituted major obstacles in classical India to the creation of a textual 
criticism with methods similar to ours. 

The rules for establishing the many so-called critical editions that were prepared in 
India and the west from the nineteenth century were often implicit. One might wonder 
how far Indian literary practice influenced this work. An in-depth examination of textual 
criticism in classical India will no doubt help to clarify the criteria used for the choice of 
readings and to identify how far Indian concepts are useful to us and when the modern 
editor should part company with them. In addition a history, even just an outline, of 
Indian textual criticism, perhaps by literary genre, would be especially welcome. The 
greatest obstacle is that it is frequently impossible to date texts precisely. Nevertheless we 
hope to be able to contribute to this history in subsequent publications. 

Gerard Colas 

CNRS, Centre d'£tudes de Vlnde et de I'Asie du Sud 

(translated from the French by Jean Burrell) 
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